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That the Saarland is old cultural ground, is well proved by this ‘‘Old Tower" of Mettlach which hatls 


rom the 10th centur This mossy but beautiful romantic structure houses the remains of St. Lutwinus 


the founder of the convent of Mettlach 














GLIMPSES 
OF THE SAAR 


By H. A. BavErR 


Photographs by Max Wentz Saarbruecken, 


except where otherwise noted 


stick 


somne- 


AKE a six-inch globe and 
an ordinary pin into tit 
where between Rhine and Moselle 

at the French-German boundary line, 

and the pinhead will approximately 
cover most of what has for fifteen vears 
been known as the Territory,” 
or just simply the “‘Saar.”” Small enough 
an automobile within 
one hour either way disregarding hay 
wagons, and chickens and yet 
big enough to draw the attention of an 
anxious world, this tiny serap of land is 
indeed a most remarkable and most 
colourful speck on the European checker- 
board. From several thousand miles’ 
distance it seems almost incredible that 
its 730 square miles should hold an 
international problem of such magnitude 
as we see reflected in ever-increasing 
headlines. Now that the international 
limelight is being focussed on this 
diminutive child of Versailles, we may 


“Saal 
to be crossed by 


dogs, 


just as well look at close range into its 
shady valleys, into the narrow streets 
of its old-fashioned towns, into the 


7 





also Into 


and 


hustle of its steel mulls, 
the hearts of its p “ople. 

Maybe you have consulted a current 
geography text about the Saar; maybe 
the words ‘“‘coal” and “steel” and 
population” have stirred your imagina- 
tion. and with vour unfailing sense of 
association you have constructed a mental 
picture of the Saarland and its people: 
a picture of a crowded working popula- 
tion living in unsightly tenement houses 
in the shadow of monstrous mill 
structures; or of valleys and river banks, 
their natural beauty marred by the 
ugliness of mine dumps, of miners’ 
shacks surrounded by the litter of tin 
cans, or of soot and smoke hanging over 
a dreary landscape. <A_ picture 
commonly associated with the industrial 
evolution of a coal-field. Let the Saar 
teach you a lesson, to be more careful 
with your associations. 

Nature was exceedingly kind in placing 
so great a wealth of black diamonds 
beneath such a friendly surface of hills, 
woods and fields. What the eye beholds 


‘‘dense 


too 
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Stone bridge leading from the modern depot on the right bank of the Saar to the older part of Saarburg 


. fy # o 
ip teri oreg 


ravs are 


from the vantage point of an aeroplane 
is a bright carpet of rich colours spread 
carelessly over a rough surface. Green 
is the predominant hue. All shades of 
green from the dark fir to the lighter 
beech and to the vellow -green of flowery 
meadows. Extended areas of densely 
wooded hills fringe wide-open tracts 
of plow land, which exhibit an incredible 
array of colours on their closely parcelled 


fields. Innumerable smaller patches of 
forest are seattered over most of the 
open land, accentuating the higher 


levels and steeper slopes of an unruly 
topography. Almost everywhere the 
edge of the forest is cut as with a knife, 
often in perfect rectangular fashion, add- 
ing to the general tidiness of the 
picture. Habitations are strewn over 
this carpet like so many toy homes. 
Here a cluster of dark-roofed houses 
around a pointed church spire, sitting 
like a spider in its web of shiny roads. 
There an endless string of bright red 
roofs lining the straighter and broader 
highways. Fruit trees throw their shad- 
ows across the roads making them look 
like from Rectangular 


fences above. 


j I . jy} ™ J - j ees 
round part of the well-preserved medieval city wall 


reflected and help to mature the grapes which grou 


From its age old stones the sun's 
on the lower wall 
OAug Rupp 
forest clearings with rows of neatly 


arranged little houses come and go as 
the plane wings its way across the central 
woodlands towards the trench of the 
winding Saar River. 

We are now over the industrial heart 
of the Saar. A heart of iron and steel 
within a network of rails, with hundreds 
of towering chimneys, batteries of blast 
furnaces, and endless rows of workmen's 
houses closely packed between forest 
and river. The river meanders 
through this throbbing heart, barges line 
its canalized banks, bridges of every 
description span its busy sides. Dis- 
tinctly suburban in location, the major 
plants, each of them a giant in layout, 
are sharply set off from the older urban 
centres which occupy the wider river 
benches, providing to the eye a rather 
conspicuous contrast of modern industry 
superimposed upon an old cultural 
region. 

Even here, where heavy industry 
controls the scene, the natural setting 
does not lack charm and harmony. The 
steel plants and coke ovens with all the 
humdrum of modern industrialization 


Saar 
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The Abbey of Tholey, at the foot of the Schaumberg in the northern part of the Territory, dates back 


“ “ ; 
earliest Christian era The old 


fo ine 


have not yet been able to disturb the 
symphony of woods and fields which is 
so characteristic of most of the Saarland. 
Wherever the river swings out into 
wider meanders, with alluvial soil making 
for better farming, the fields exhibit that 
striking gardenland parcellation so typi- 
cal of contact zones where agriculture 
and industry vie for control. 

After passing low over Saarbruecken 
the plane gains altitude so that we may 
overlook another extended piece of 
Saar-forest, the Warndt. Surrounded 
like a peninsula by French Lorraine, 
this beautiful woodland basin is the least 
populated section of the Saar. Clear- 
ings are few and coal mines are far apart. 

Following more the Saar on 
its northwesterly course, we leave the 
central forest region and are once more 


once 


over open land. While the plane is 
straddling the river and while river 
towns, plants, and villages are. still 


rushing by in colourful sequence, the eye 
notices a conspicuous contrast in the 
topography east and west of the river. 
From the west the Céte de Lorraine 
pushes its limestone plateaus far into 
the Saarland, even across the river; the 
land begins to lie flat and monotonous, 


‘ : 
monastery ts of eariy Gotnu 


arcntilecture 


abruptly ending in steep escarpments 
indicating the end of a layer of rock. 
Evidently, this region, the Saargau, has 
never had a natural forest cover. Thin 
stands of trees, extended pasture land, 
larger patches of yellow wheat, cover 
the surface. Most of the slopes are in 
orchards and once in a while a vineyard 
shows its bald contours. To the east, 
however, the land looks different. 
Wooded knobs and ridges as far as the 
eve can Open plowland occupies 
most of the land between these ridges. 
It is a trough rather than a plateau 
which occupies this space between the 
two major forest areas, the Saarkoh- 
lenwald and the Hunsrueck. Finally 
the river bends northward and its silvery 
ribbon becomes lost in another expanse 
of forest, the Hochwald. In a majestic 
sweep we are rounding the mighty Saar 
Loop, ‘tan der Kloev,”’ the beauty spot 
of the Saar. A sill of hard quartzite 
has thrown the river from its 
course. Deep down in the narrow 
trench I see a lonely traveller pedal his 
way through the green stillness of this 
beautiful valley. A bicycle is perhaps 
the best compromise between aeroplane 
and hiking boots. Riding over hill and 


see. 


rock 
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right. 


Jakobskirche on the 


wigskirche with Ludwigsplatz, and St 


Lud 


Saarbruecken, 
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dale is like roaming through the pages 
of a fascinating book with romance and 
adventure waiting for you in each new 
chapter. 

It was many vears before an aeroplane 
covered the distance from Memburg 
over Saarbruecken to Mettlach in fifty 
minutes, that I pedalled my way through 
the heart of the present Saar Territory 
many hours. Indeed it 
a leisurely locomotion 
highways and = crooked 
ever-changing 


in almost as 
takes just such 
winding 

byways to observe the 


over 


character of rock and surface, to realize 
the close adaptation of an old population 
to these changes, and to enjoy fully the 
fascinating charm of this typical piece 
of old world life. specially to the 
with European 


traveller unacquainted 


This medieval tower emerging from a medley of steep roofs, has made 
of the dar 


Ottweiler on the Blies the “ Rothenbure” 





rural setting this trip is an endless chain 
of almost romantic experience and of 
interesting glimpses into the cultural 
history of a conservative land = and 
people. 

Everywhere we are travelling over 
old cultural ground. Coming from the 
Middle Rhine we approach the Saar- 
land through the hilly section known 
locally as the Buckelige land (bumpy 
country), the Saar-Nahe Bergland to 
the geographer. Roman  roadbuilders 
had defied the almost impenetrable 
forests in order to gain from 
Gaul to the Rhine. Later, in the early 
middle ages, the period of intensive 
forest clearing, it was monastic initiative 
centering about such ancient 
teries as Tholey which cut the first real 


access 


Monws- 


breach into the dense 
heech woods. Today, 
the Saar-Nahe Berg- 


land Is wide open plow- 
and-pasture land, the 
being confined 
to mere patches cover- 


forests 


Ing the numerous 
ridges and knobs of 
harder intrusive rock. 


The student of history 
finds a veritable bo- 
nanza in the place- 
names. Subsequent 
periods of colonization 
and of clearing 
mav be unravelled 
from the distribution 
of place endings, while 
the conservative stvle 
and architecture — of 
houses, the village 
types, the changing 
customs and costumes, 
provide a rich 
for historical research 
within the smallest area 
possible. 

With stock farming 
in the north and dirt 
farming in the south 
this is real farm land. 
Conservative farming 
to be sure. Many of 
the villages are of the 
closed type, the houses 
built together in a 
rather unattractive 
manner. The unfenced 


forest 


source 
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yards facing the main 
throughfare present in 
many instances a most 
bewildering exhibit of 
farm vard milieu, not 
always pleasant to eve 
or nose. A farmer’s 
wealth may be meas- 
ured by the size of the 
manure pile In tront 
of his houses rather 
than by the house 
itself And should the 
Larimer happen to stand 
on the premises, he 
will eve the traveller 
with an expression of 
friendly pride in his 
hard features as if say- 
ing, ‘Don’t miss look- 
ing at my manure 
vile!” 

Approaching the 
Saarkohlenwald, as the 
central coal mining 
region 1s called, the 
traveller notices a dis- 
tinct change in the 
type of rural settle- 
ments. The old-fash- 
ioned round-village or 
cluster-village has 
given way to the 
modern industrial vil- 
lage of highway type, 
which lines the high- 
way for a considerable Chis towe 
distance beyond the as ee 
older core. This change 
clearly reflects the 
growing influence of a major industry 
which has spread from its original 
forest centre into the open lowland. 
Farmer and workman are living next 
door; either the farmer has become a 
part-time worker in the mines and 
mills, or the worker has become a small 
homesteader and farmer. The fields 
have become smaller as the industries 
have encroached upon the farmland. 
To observe this unusual union of agrarian 
and industrial habits is to see a most 
typical piece of life in the industrial 
Saar. 

Farming around the Saarkohlenwald 
had always been poor, and families had 
always been large. Therefore, with the 
growth of industries, the labour problem 





r of medieval 
rected in honour of the dead of the Franco-Prussian 


War, 1870-71 


sé 


took care of = itself, producing two 
closely related types of workers, a 
farmer with a distinet industrial leaning 
and a worker of urban origin who 
became rooted to the soil, a homestead 
worker. The mine administrations and 
the large plants have wisely encouraged 
this development by providing land and 
money for homesteads and for coloniza- 
tion. The desire to own a little place 
of his own with a garden and enough 
acres to keep a cow or two, a few hogs 
and chickens, has become an inherited 
trait. Homesteading has become the 
keynote in the life of this soil-loving 
working population. The pride of owner- 
ship reflects from the trim appearance of 
the houses, from the well kept flower 
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beds and neatly fenced vegetable gar- 
dens, and from the carefully cultivated 
fields which line the two industrial 
arteries of the Saarland. 

Impressive also is the great number of 
steep-spired churches in villages, towns 
and cities, with many an old place of 
worship and many a jewel of art among 
them. Names such as St. Ingbert, St. 
Arnold, Johann, St. Wendel and 
many others give evidence of the intense 
devotion the people to the 
Roman Catholic faith. With these main- 


St. 


of Saar 


> aoe 
5 


Old Saarbruecken in a 


stays of his social life the Saarlander 
shows little tendency towards modern 
social trends such as communism. 

Most of the larger urban centres of 
the Saar owe their origin and develop- 
ment to strong geographic causes. The 
two parallel valleys of the Sulzbach and 


the Fischbach, which focus upon the 
capitai Saarbruecken, are the main 
arteries of the coal region. Neunkir- 


chen, St. Ingbert, Dudweiler and Sulz- 
bach have developed along the line of 
best coal, but have built up important 
industries upon their wealth of coal. 


Neunkirchen, the second largest city 
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old 


wood 


of the Saar, is a steel maker of 
standing; glass, aluminum and 
industries also have made it one of the 
busiest industrial cities west of the 
Rhine. St. Ingbert, in the Bavarian 
Palatinate, one of the outstanding 
glass makers of Europe. All other 
cities of the Saarkohlenwald are modern 
centres of coal-mining. 

The oldest urban settlements, 
of them dating back to Roman 
line the Saar River from Saargemuend 
to Saarburg, with Saarbruecken, Voel- 


is 


some 


times 


an, 


frame of spring hlossom 


klingen, Bous, Saarlouis,  Dillingen, 
Merzig, and Mettlach the busiest 
and most populous communities. They 
constitute the main artery of the 
industrial Saar, known the Saar 
Industrie an almost uninter- 
rupted chain of giant plants and work- 
men’s colonies. Almost one-sixth of 
the Saar population lives within greater 
Saarbruecken, a city of modern layout 
and style in spite of its old history. 
Riding along the Saar Industrie Strasse 
is a lesson in iron and From 
Brebach above Saarbruecken until Bous, 
a distance of fifteen miles, our path ts 


as 


as 


Strasse, 


’ 
steet. 
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These convevor-towers ot tire Brefe d mine are characte ristic of the mod 
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Berus, in the fortified village 
an outlier of the Lorraine Plateau 


looke d Tt holds a 


Sadargau, once a 


fenced by the walls and structures of 
the famous Saar steel industry. Although 
the clear down to this 
busy road, we do not much of it, 
since buildings block the view on both 
The proverbial German 
of order and tidiness lends charm even 
to cokeries and blast furnaces. A large 
commuting traffic connects plants and 


forest comes 


sec 


sides. sense 


colonies and solves the problems of 
labour and habitation by branching out 
into the forest regions on both sides 
of the Industrie Strasse. 

Below Bous the road opens up. The 
forest of smokestacks begins to thin 
out, the air becomes clearer and the 
noise dies away in the distance. We 
are once more out in the country. 
Here the Saar has cut through the 


sandstone in wide meanders forming a 
shallow and marshy flood plain. Saar- 
louis lies in its centre. Not only the 
name also the architecture of this city 
reveals French influence. Founded by 
Louis XIV as a fortress in this marshy 
lowland of the Saarlouis has 
always been a garrison, either French 


eaar, 


From its height 


Re\ posttion on the Saar 1 
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occuptes a commanding postition on the ** Beruser Berg,’ 


Saar Territory can be over 


Ve ie 


of 1200 feet, most of the 


ry stmtilar to that of Donaumont on the 


or German, and has never shared the 
advantages of the Saar’s industrial 
development. It lies between lines of 


railway, not on them. The city archi- 
tecture is typically Louis Quatorze; a 
central square used as parade 
grounds and surrounded by military 
administrative buildings still dominates 
the city plan. It is a pleasant residen- 
tial city, however, and is making use 
of its antiquated buildings for many 
administrative purposes of the Territory. 

Beyond Saarlouis, towards the lower 
Saar, the city character again changes 
with the landscape. Merzig and 
Mettlach near the northwestern borde: 
of the Territory holds our interest as 
the home of the “‘Mettlacher Platten’’, 
the famous product of an old ceramic 
industry, including every known branch 
of ceramics from tiles to earthenware 
and mosaic. Mettlach enjoys an espe- 
cially beautiful location near the Saar 


once 


loop. Between wooded hills the city’s 
industrial section fills an alluvial bench 
of the Saar, while the attractive resi- 


dential section climbs upwards towards 
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power house, 


down upon this modern the only one 
the old Benedictine Abbey. St. Lutwin, 
who founded Mettlach Abbey almost one 
thousand vears ago, and who lies buried 
there, manifested extraordinary taste 
in selecting such a beauty spot for his 
While I trundle my way through 
the vineyvard-crowned hills around the 
friendly town of Serrig towards Saarburg, 
I begin to wonder whether St. Lutwin 
had not also had an excellent taste for 
good wine. 

One cannot leave the Saarland with- 
out mixed feelings of joy and sadness. 
You feel as though you have made a 
new friend whom you hate to leave after 
only a few enjoyable days. You felt at 
home in its woods and valleys, you liked 
the hum of its noisy and busy plants, 
you enjoyed the simple hospitality of 
its friendly wayside inns, as well as the 
scattered and hidden treasures of its 
coloured past. Perhaps you have also 


abode. 


Strange cone idence that one of the oldest and one of the nex 
close neighbourhood near the beauty spot of the Saar 


hutldings of the Saarland 
] he ‘ald lowe ” i of Me 


i the 


est 
i] ; I j > ; 
tliach ts looring 
forces o winding Saar. 


which ANarnesse lite 


sensed the hardship of a depressed 


working population or witnessed the 


worries ol a bewildered populace, 
engaged in bitter political fight. But 
above all you have observed = and 


experienced a rare harmony of nature 
and life, hardly excelled by any other 
region in strife-torn Europe. Maybe 
you have felt that this Saarland with 
its coal and steel, with its population so 
firmly rooted in its native soil, is after 
all a fortunate little scrap of land. At 
a friendly hostelry in Saarburg, where 
we make our last stop before we leave 
the Saar, a pretty waitress pours me a 
golden drink of native wine with a 
cheerful, ““Your Health, stranger.’’ She 
looks to me like the personified Saar, 
and I return the friendly greeting with 
a sincere, “Thank you and Good Luck 
to you.” 
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Up the Stikine to the Cassiar 


By Wiriiam F. Caste 


INTERLAND. How often do 
Canadians hear the term ? Quite 
frequently one sees it in the 
press; one hears the word loosely used 
when someone who really does not 
know the north tries to add remoteness 
and glamour. Actually little of it ts 
left. The aeroplane that has done so 
much to develop the north country, in 


doing so has destroyed our hinterland. 


Alaska, on the south by the Skeena 
tiver and interior ranges of Babine, and 
on the east by the Findlay. It is the 


ruggedness and beauty of the 
Peaks that 


plateau country that 


that 


above 


protects it. 


timber line, 
affords no landing places, 


country 


reach far 


rivers that run 


slush and ice in spring and fall and are 
too rapid or frozen at other seasons to 


afford good landings. 
but they find their way 


1es do come, 














With all this odd 


Very few parts of Canada exist today _ pla 
even within the Arctic Circle, but have through the only two practicable flying 
heard the roar of an aeroplane motor. entries into the country, either in from 
To those of us who have lived in and the Mackenzie and up the Liard from 
were part of the north country the Fort Simpson or across the Groundhog 
aeroplane has proved a curse as well Mountains from Hazelton. 
as a blessing. The coming of the The normal and natural entrance into 
“kieker’, the outboard motor, was the country is by the Stikine River from 
bad enough, but after all it was Wrangell to Telegraph Creek, 165 
limited to the lakes miles up stream, 
and rivers. But well within Cana- 
the fiving machine, carr es / dian territory. 
no longer is a , Telegraph Creek, 
camp secure and “ despite the squaws’ 
silent, no longer weer # | ludicrous attempts 
is privacy quite =, Outen Cusmuafs © at fashion in the 
com plete. The > na Onan way of beach pyja- 
camp may be — <2 © mas and high heeled 
hundreds of miles eo — ° shoes, still remains 
from anywhere, on A cannon local unto itself; it is 
: . G2 > ar 
the shore of some >) oO the last remaining 
lonely lake in the ine outpost _left In 
Barrens, but the / pen Canada. There isa 
morning will come re - Vv river service plying 
when this newest }, 7 from May to Sep- 
blessing of civiliza- S tember; a comfort- 
tion will taxi in to + able one too, but 
disturb our peace. \~ a if one really wants 
One or two regions 7 ony pourcee to know something 
still remain sacred, i about the Stikine, 
or almost so, from an ee Take enjoy the awesome 
the aeroplane, and Je es ~ ‘ beauty, the gran- 
by being so are pam Sy C bo deur and cruelty of 
still true hinter- Lv, the Coast Ranges 
lands. One of these / . ee anda fast mountain 
is the Cassiar, /} 1 river, the only way 
bounded on the to Telegraph from 
north by the Yukon, Wrangell is in an 
on the west by open river boat 
the Panhandle of Sketch map of the Stikine and ‘‘kicker’”’ 


15 
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Across the tidal flats and into the river 
proper can provide an exciting hour if 
there is an upstream wind blowing. 
High tide is the only time, for to go 
aground on the flats and wait eight 
hours for the next tide is merely 
conducive to a lot of cursing, and one 
still remains on the flats. Most Wrangell 
guides know the river perfectly, in their 
own estimation, and the first warning 
that they are not truly up to seratch 
usually comes when they stick you for 
eight hours on those cursed flats exposed 
to a chill night wind blowing down from 


the glaciers of the Stikine. This is 
invariably caused by the hurry and 
bustle of the first ‘“pack-up” and the 


inevitable lingering over the last drink 
in Wrangell, for from now on upwards 
and inwards there will be no more rum, 
no more scotch, unless one goes in for 
moonshine, for the “inside” is a 
prohibition country where Nature 
enforces the law. 

Leaving salt water and from then up 
to the Little Canyon, a distance of 
approximately 100 miles, the river cuts 
diagonally north-eastwards through the 
Ranges. It is a stretch of cruel 
country; there are no good camping 


Coast 


SltRine 


places, dense eternally wet woods come 
down to the bank on all sides; it in- 
variably rains and sometimes snows; 
glaciers with their icy winds and sleet 
verge on the river; but it is not without 
its compensations for if one is vouchsafed 
a clear dawn as the sun strikes the needle 
peaks and lights the snow-fields with all 
the delicate shades of pink in a field of 
white, a mere glimpse of a glacier as it is 
revealed by dawn sunlight, the infinite 
beauty of blue in the crevasses, then the 
rain and rotten camp-site and continual 
fight with the river become worth while. 

The Little Canyon will always be a 
marked place on the river, for one 
enters the downstream end in all the 
grandeur and harshness of Coast Range 
country and emerges two miles up in 
the drier, opener, kinder country of the 
Interior. From here upwards and on 
right into the Liard, camps 
chosen anywhere, dry wood will always 
be at hand, and the sun will most often 


can be 


shine. The river is more dangerous up 
here, but it is much more fun. Names 
that will stick in one’s memory once 


Telegraph has been reached are Klooch- 
man’s Canyon, Grand Rapids, Dutch 
Charlie’s Riffle, Glenora Rapids and 














Buck’s Bar. Above 
all look out lol 
Glenora Rapidsand 
suck’s Bar—they 
are the worst and 
hence the most 
fascinating of the 
lot. If it is an 
Eastern canoeman 
who goes up this 
stretch he will have 
the thrill of his 
life Up to now 
he has shown all 
the skill and daring 
necessary to shoot 
a rapid, but the 
only way he has 
evel fone up one 
is on the end of a 
trackline or across 
a portage with a 
canoe on his neck. 
Here he will actual- 
ly navigate one. It 
is just as dangerous, 
In fact in my 
opinion just a little 
more SO, than 
coming down. The 
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come 





navigation by small 
open boats ol 
mountain streams 
is of course entirely 
different from the 
navigation oft 
Eastern streams by 
canoe, but it is 
just as Tascinating 
and thrilling and 
calls for just as 
keen albeit differ- 
ent technique. 

And so the travel- 
ler arrives at Tele- 
graph Creek, for 
the Creek, the Hole 
in the Wall. or best 
of all the ‘“‘town’’, 
as it is variously 
known locally is 
just two miles 
above Buck's Bar. 
Telegraph Creek, 
as the name 
signifies, is a relay 
station between 
Hazelton and Arlin 
on the Yukon Tele- 
graph Line. Old 
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1 visitor from the Iskoot country comes with his dog-team over the frozen river 
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Looking up the broad stream towards the mountains of the Canadian boundary 
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] Hole a! , 
as the line has now become in the 
history of the Dominion, the record 
of Telegraph Creek goes back much 


further, for several sites have been occu- 
pied within 
one. The original place must have been 
Talhtan an Indian village of the 
Talhtans where the Talhtan River comes 


a mile or so of the present 


down to meet the Stikine. Here this 
tribe fished for salmon, traded and 
fought the Coast Indians, the Hiadas 
and the Tlinkits, barred the way to 


Casca invasion from the north, and were 
lords of the interior Cassiar until the 
coming of the white man. Russian 
traders must have penetrated this far 
in from the coast, but the first 
challenge to native rule came with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s men arriving 
by the Liard, the Dease, or over the 
height of land to the Stikine. This was 
in the Thirties of the last century. The 
Company’s interference was slight and 
spasmodic, as its interest was divided 
with the Pelly and the Yukon. The 
first real evidence that the country was 
no longer solely Indian came with the 
appearance of the gold miner up the 
Stikine in the late 60’s. The final end 


ser1lous 
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for Telegraph Creer 


eral names 


of Indian domination was brought about 
by a harmless old French-Canadian 
named Thibert, who poked his way 
slowly up the Liard from the Mackenzie 
to run finally into marvellously rich 
alluvial in Thibert Creek on Dease Lake 
in June 1870. Then followed quite a 
prodigious gold rush, even measured by 
the standards of Ballart and _ the 
Klondike, into Dease and McDames 
Creek, and the Indian from then on had 
to accommodate himself to the ways of 
the white man. 

The gold miners of the Stikine made 
their headquarters at few 
miles downstream from the present site 
of Telegraph, and 
Klondike days those enterprising railway 
builders Mackenzie and Mann had a 
fantastic dream of a railway from here to 
Dawson. A six-mile grass-grown railway 
grade behind Glenora remains today as a 
monument to the wasted money of 
English and European shareholders. 

Telegraph Creek has changed little 
from those old gold-mining days. Its in- 
habitants still sit in the sun on the steps of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s store; the 


Glenora a 


even as late as 
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Indian has learnt to hoard gold and mix fora long time remain, just an outpost, a 
his blood with the Chinese, Japanese or backwash, a jumping-off place to regions 
Swede; and the place is, and I think will | bevond. 





Spring slides and pack-horse trains are signs of winter's end along the Stikine 
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The negro boys are adept at climbing the palms for coconuts 











The Haunts of Blackbeard 


By Ernet Kirk Grayson 


HE poet's “And where can I buy, john Camplejohn. lobby shows him 
naive query In Bay street by the sea, burying his gold. 
may well The sunlight’s fall on the old pink wall An exploratory 

recur to any visitor Or the gold of the orange tree ?”’ drive around the 
to the Bahamas Bliss Carman island will also 


strolling down Nas- 

sau’s principal thoroughfare for the first 
time, that street where dark-skinned 
policemen clothed in spotless white stand 


under immaculate umbrellas directing 
trafhe; where ‘traffic,’ moreover, is 
chiefly concerned with the genteel 


phaeton rather than with the weaving 
and interweaving of noisy motors; where 
a little girl may pass carrying on her 
head a box containing five or six live 
chickens; where tourists buy the finest 
French perfume at a very low cost, or 
lamps made of shell, or 
imported English doeskin. 

Nassau, situated on the island of New 
Providence, is nearly 300 
vears old, and the most 
important settlement in the 
Bahamas. One obtains a 
comprehensive view of the 
city from the Water Tower, 
in the vicinity of old Fort 
Fincastle. And to gaze 
across the flat stretches of 
country, broken by lagoons 
and mangrove swamps and 
“pine barrens,” is to readily 


cocoanut 


understand why _ these 
islands of the ‘‘blue 
Lucayan” were looked 


upon as a paradise for 
pirates in days gone by, 
and have proved a Mecca 
for rum-runners in more 
recent times. ““Blackbeard’s 
Tower,” incidentally, is 
still standing; a_ visible 
reminder of that ferocious 
sea-plunderer Edward 
Teach, who is said to have 
built it in 1710. A leading 
hotel now covers the well 
f which he used to lhis 


water his 





Bahamian has 
weight on her mind, but at 


reveal caves where 
treasure was hidden, of so shaggy and 
picturesque an aspect as to suggest the 
backdrop of old-fashioned melodrama. 
The above mentioned hostelry has still 
another claim upon the historic imagina- 
tion. Its site was that of Fort 
Nassau, or even of several forts in turn, 


once 


and here, in 1718, a number of repentant 


pirates swore allegiance to Captain 
Woodes Rogers, the first roval governor. 
Some time later certain other pirates 
were captured and nine of them were 
hanged. The Fort was dismantled in 
1837 to provide for military barracks, 
but in 1899 became hotel property. The 


present edifice, however, 
was only constructed in 
1923. 

The romantic past and 


the utilitarian present con- 
verge at almost every angle 
within this somnolent vet 
brightly-hued capital. 
Vendue House, dating from 
the 18th century, was once 
a meeting-place for traders, 
and a slave-market in addi- 
tion. It now houses the 
city’s telegraph, telephone 
and electrical departments. 
A gigantic silk cotton tree, 
growing near the post- 
office, is said to be over 
200 vears old. The Public 
Library, glimpsed through 
palm and casuarina, was 
formerly a  guard-house. 
Fort Charlotte, whose erec- 
tion was commenced during 
the reign of George III, 
protected the western por- 
tion of the harbour. but ts 
now used as a_- signal- 
station. Fort Montagu, 


Irom 
ships. And a 


is the usual method of 


going to market in Nassau 


bronze sculpture in_ its built in 1741, was designed 
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The avenues of Nassau are g 
to guard the harbour’s eastern entrance. 
The remains of still other fortifications 
are to be seen at Winton, South West 
Bay and Hog Island. The Legislative 
buildings, made of coral limestone, are 
most attractive in appearance. They 
were built in 1812, and occupy three 
sides of a square containing a statue of 
Queen Victoria as a young woman. And 
everywhere, to glorify vision, 
hibiscus flaunts its crimson trumpets, 
bougainvillea empurples gateway and 
courtyard, and the humming-birds, with 
their jewelled whir, dart hither and 
thither amid jessamine and oleander, 
and invade the great, creamy bells of 
the datura. 

The Bay street market may be 
likened to a_ veritable kaleidiscope. 
Here is ‘‘the silver harvest of the sea’”’ 
mackerel and porgy and crab, the 
pampano, the grouper, the Red Snapper, 
the Amber Jack, and many other 
varieties of fish. Wrinkled crones in 
broad straw hats display their glowing 


one’s 


' 
: 


shaded by magnificent palms 
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piles of oranges and 
tomatoes, dainty 
“finger” bananas, bas- 
kets of eggs, sap- 
podillas, cocoanuts, 
Brussels sprouts, let- 
tuce, custard 
apples, avocados, and 
the beans of the tama- 
rind. Numerous pro- 
ducts, of are 
grown only for home 
consumption. The 
cultivation of citrus 
fruits declined appreci- 
ably a few years ago, 
owing to the destrue- 


beets, 


course, 


tion wrought by the 
blue-gray fly. Still, it 
is believed that the 
evil may be success- 
fully combated, and 
that Bahamian oranges 
and = grapefruit may 
again become profit- 


able. The development 


of the avocado in- 
dustry is also anti- 
cipated. Pineapple 
cultivation does not 
flourish any longer, 
though excellent soil 
for production only 


awaits capital to develop it and skilled 
labour. At present tomato-growing con- 
stitutes one of the principal agricultural 
industries. Sisal hemp is exported in 
fairly large quantities, and the Italian 
markets are supplied with conch shells 
for cameo cutting. 

A visit to an “esfaki,”” or sponge- 
packing house, affords another inevitable 
diversion. Sponge-fishing is actually the 
most important industry of the Baha- 
mas, the financial return averaging about 
$400,000 yearly. Some years ago it 
was more remunerative. The sponges 
are black, living substance when taken 
from the water by means of tridents, 
and are kept for several weeks in 
receptacles on the shore until certain 
slimy tissues are eliminated. They are 
then washed and clipped and packed 
for export. Packing provides employ- 
ment for numerous native workers. The 
sponges are classified, according to their 
quality, as sheep’s wool, grass, hard- 
head and velvet. They are fished for 
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on the Great Bahama 
Bank, near the island 
of Andros, on the 
Little Bahama Bank, 
not far from Abaco, 
and in several other 
localities. Artificial 
reproduction may be 
effected by dividing a 
sponge into small sec- 
tions, and then plant- 
ing each of these, but 
the sponge of natural 
growth is deemed 
superior. 

The 


depressed 


somewhat 
condition 


prevailing in one or 


two Bahamian indus- 
tries that were ably 
promoted in_ earlier 
years may be attri- 


buted, in part, to 
general world condi- 
tions; to recent emigra- 
tion to Florida and 
Panama, to visitations 
of harmful 
ravaging fruit and cot- 
ton: and to the high 
import duty placed by 
the United States on A 
salt. The inhabitants 

of the island of Inagua, for example, 
used to employ themselves in. salt- 
raking on a Jarge scale, one company 
alone raking as many as 200,000 bushels 
of salt during the season. Though it is 
not easy to determine the final issue 
with regard to this particular industry, 
it is reasonable to assume that scientific 
methods of tillage, and of overcoming 
pests, together with the restricted emig- 
ration now being enforced by the 
American government, should do much 
to alleviate the other difficulties 
gested. 


insects, 


sug- 


Among varied recreations tempting 
to the winter resident are golf at Rose 
Island, two miles north of the mainland, 
endless dinners and dances and chowder- 
parties, and incomparable sea-bathing 
at Paradise Beach. The “Sea Gardens,” 
viewed through the medium of a glass- 
bottomed boat, prove an inexhaustible 
source of loveliness. Mauve sea-fans 
wave lazily to and fro in limpid water. 
Gorgonians, anemones, brain coral and 








picturesg 


gue native thatched cottage at Nassau 


star coral are discernible; multitudes of 
gold and sapphire fish; algae in glittering 
profusion. Sandy Cay, famous for the 
beauty of its submarine life, is likewise 
accessible in favourable weather. 
Adequate provision has been made 
for the education and betterment of the 
natives. Schooling is compulsory for 
children between the ages of 6 and 14 
vears, and the training given them in 
the elementary and in the 
government High school, is considered 
fairly satisfactory. Some of the more 
progressive members of the community 
occupy seats in the legislature. There 
is, regrettably, a scarcity of trained 
teachers in the more remote islands. 
The natives are loyal and law-abiding, 
and it was at their own request, several 
vears ago, that Mareus Garvey, a 
coloured agitator from Jamaica, was 
denied the privilege of entering Nassau. 
Although crime of a serious nature 
is rare, the law courts are busy in the 
dispensation of justice, chiefly as applied 


sche ols, 
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to petty thieving and minor offences. 
An accused person seems to be usually 
accompanied thither, in the phrase of 
“Pinafore,” by his and his 
cousins and his aunts. It would be hard 
to find any other explanation of the 
abashed looking throng that en- 
counters. The prison dates from 1865. 
but is thoroughly modern in itsequipment. 


sisters 


one 


There is also a finely organized 
hospital and public dispensary. In 
grimmer contrast, should you betake 


vourselt into the neighbourhood of the 





Queen's Stair on a Friday morning, Is 
the spectacle of the aged and the 
indigent, clustered together awaiting 
the weekly ration that has been donated 
to such needy ones for many years. They 
resemble, in their motley garments, the 
tattered gipsies that might people some 
extraordinary nightmare. The Queen’s 
Stair, presumably cut out of the solid 
rock by slave labour, has lured a score of 
artists to depict its time-mellowed 
colouring. Slavery, one may note, was 
abolished in the Bahamas in 1837. 

The climate is delightful, and the 
islands have long been favourably known 


Vassau for sponge 
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as a health resort. In summer, between 
the months of May and November, the 
temperature varies from SO to 90 degrees. 
In the winter season, between December 
and May, it averages 70 degrees. It is 
true that evclonic disturbances may be 
looked for between July and Octeber, 
but often years elapse without the 
occurrence of a really violent hurricane. 

Cruising amid the adjacent cays and 
outlying islands is an experience replete 
with pleasurable interest, whether the 
traveller basks in the luxury of a 


industry of 


ishing ts the cnhiet 


private vacht, or decides to take pass- 
The Bahamian 
archipelago consists of about 30 islands, 


age on a mail-steamer. 


and probably 3000 rocks and = cays. 
These islands, contrary to popular 
belief, are not of coral formation, but 
are composed of oolitie limestone. The 


latter bears a resemblance to fish roe; 
hence the derivation of the word ‘‘oolite,”’ 
or egg rock. Coral reefs actually exist 
in the Bahamas, but they occupy an 
area of extreme insignificance, as has 
been pointed out by an authority of the 


Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 
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Grantstown, the native quarter of Nassau, is a quaint conglomeration of wooden houses against a 
colourful background. 
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The sponge industry provides employment for many native % 


Clipping ts the final process before packing the 


when compared with that underlain 
by the oolite. The highest hill in the 
archipelago is to be found on Cat 


Island, and its elevation is only 400 
feet. “Banana Holes,’ sometimes 50 
feet in depth, and filled with water, are 
one of the topographical peculiarities. 
The Mermaid’s Pool, on the island of 
New Providence, may be cited as one 
of the most interesting examples. 

While certain islands in the group 
offer scenery that is not especially 
impressive, there are others, such as 
Spanish Wells, to which lofty cocoanut- 
palms impart an almost sinister beauty 

curiously reminiscent of the days of 
the buccaneer. Andros. which has an 
area of 1600 square miles, (the area of 


New Providence being only 85 square 
miles), has likewise its distinctive attrac- 
tions. There are various small lakes, 


and winding creeks lined with mangrove. 
And here, as elsewhere in the Bahamas, 


t ¢ 
Spon ge .) 
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are pine and cedar and 
braziletto, the pigeon- 
plum and the guava, 
“shepherd’s — needle,” 
diminutive specimens 








of wild orchid, the 
yellow sea-thistle, big- 
nonia, clematis and 
honeysuckle, and the 


“pork-fat apple.”’ The 


pride of Andros, too, 


is its vast colony of 
flamingoes. These 
fascinating rose- 
coloured birds. rising 
in flocks from the 
marshy spaces they 


frequent, will literally 


emblazon the atmos- 
phere as with tinted 
sunset clouds 

The traveller will 


garner other memories; 
of Bimini, the home 
of the legendary 
“Fountain of Youth,” 
sought for so earnestly 
by Ponce de Leon; of 
Harbour Island and of 
Long Island with its 
caves; of ancient 
of wrecking and rapine; 
of happy, hospitable 


caretree 


tales 


orkers 


people; of 
creamy surf breaking 
on dazzling sand; of palmetto-thatched 


for @x port 


huts by opalescent seas. Watling’s 
Island, or San Salvador, is remarkable 
for its white coralstone lighthouse, 


commemorating that dramatic moment 
when Christopher Columbus, the whis- 
perings of mutiny at last forgotten, 
knelt upon its shores and took possession 
of them in the name of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. The people who welcomed 
him with many evidences of kindness 
were called Lucayans, and are believed 
to have come originally from South 
America. The Spaniards, some 20 vears 
later, transported them to the island 
of Hispaniola and forced them to 
become workers in the mines. The 
negroid population of the Bahamas 
to-day has no claim to Lucayan ancestry 
but is made up of the descendants of 
slaves imported from Africa, and brought 
by American Loyalists in 1783. The 
Loyalists themselves, and an influx of 
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settlers from Bermuda, 
have naturally left des- 
cendants who 
tute the major portion 
of the present white 
inhabitants. Actually 
four-fifths of the total 
population (estimated 
at 50.000) are coloured. 
Nassau the largest 
centre resident 
population of 15,000. 

To return to. that 
charming city is but 
to feel its enchantment 
renewed. Strolling 
along any palm-shaded 
a pleasant 


consti- 


has a 


avenue on 


morning vou will be 
amazed, and perhaps 
even startled, by the 


sudden apparition of a 
waving her 
arms frantically and 
telling her troubles to 
the world at the top 
of her voice. One 
wonders whether these 
exuberant creatures, 
who know nothing of 
repressions or inhibi- 
tions, may not have 
inspired the name of 
a certain very 
tree that grows 
profusely in the islands. It has yellow 
and brown pods that clatter 
incessantly; and hence it is_ ealled 
“Woman's Tongue.” 

Then one may drive, preferably at 
night, through Grantstown, the native 
quarter. Its wooden houses are closely 
shuttered against the possible intrusion 
of evil spirits, and only an occasional 
small fruit or grocery shop remains 
open. But sometimes, in the unexpected 
flare of an oil-lamp or lantern, an old 
woman is discovered wrapped in a red 
shawl and motionless as if carved out 
of stone. Should you meet her in full 
daylight, in some properly sequestered 
by-street, she would probably extend 
her hand, oblivious to mere ordinances 
against begging, and plaintively be- 
seech—‘‘A little penny, lady, a little 
penny for a little loaf of bread—’’ but 
in the darkness, under the immensity 
of the drooping Royal palms, she un- 


woman 


most 


blossoms. 








One of the cheerful 


pretty poten tn 
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, ; ; , " ] ; } 
coloured lads demonstrates the method of scaling 


Ii looRS as Simple as waiking up 


consciously reverts to the primitive, to 
the brooding silence and mystery of 
those jungles from which her forefathers 
derived. How easy to forget that Miami 
is but a night’s sail distant, or that it 
may be reached within two hours via 
the Pan-American airways! 

For the Bahamian coloured folk, 
essentially child-like and_ frequently 
lovable, there exists the memory of an 
adventurous past and the eternal 
promise of to-morrow. How could it be 
otherwise—‘‘there in the endless sun- 
light, within the surf’s low sound—” 
by a sea of purple to rival Tyre, of blues 
and emeralds to subdue the peacock’s 
feather. 


“To each his luck, John Camplejohn, 
No less, and as for me, 
Give me the pay of an idle day 


In Bay Street by the sea.”’ 
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The Shickshocks of Gaspé 


By Joun B. DeEMILLeE 


With Illustrations from Photographs by the Writer 


S recently as 1930, most of those 

who had heard the Gaspé 
Peninsula thought of it 

of the blind spots on the map of North 


of 


one 


iis 


America. To a few well-versed sports- 
men, this land of the  Shickshock 
mountains was known as the only 
habitat of caribou east of the Province > 
of Manitoba with the exception of 


the northern inaccessible part of Quebec 
Labradon To the fishing industry, 
Craspe was noted far and wide for its 
salmon, mackerel and abundant 
\fter 1930, with the completion of 
the Perron Boulevard 
took place in the populai estimate ol 
this almost for- 
part ol the 
Province of Quebee 


cod 


a mai ked chang ; 


rotten 


The unexcelled 
scenic attractions 
of the new road 


brought tourists, 
and through them 
the picturesque 
fishing villages 
scattered along the 
south shore of the 
Gulf of St. Lawren- 


cee rose to sudden 
renown But in 
spite ol the changes 
during the — last 
hour vears slong 
the shoreline of 
towering cliffs, the 
interior has con- 
tinued to be one 
of the least known 
areas on the con- 
tinent with the 
caribou — still in 


undisputed POsses- 
ston 

As oa rugged 
wilderness of 
unexploited 





strewn channels to empty into the Gulf, 
south through country 
draining into warmer waters of Chaleur 
Bay, the Gaspé country tempted me in 
1923 to go there and learn some of its 
That two 
expeditions were working back in the 
mountains, one from Harvard University 


less broken 


secrets same year othe 


under M. L. Fernald, making a study 
of those species ol alpine plants which 
range on northward to the <Aretie 
circle, and the other from the American 
Museum of Natural History under 


(i. G. Goodwin, collecting representative 


Gaspé mammals 


Mont Louis and the high country 
bevond were the 
obiective ol our 
party when we 
arrived in) Gaspé. 
The small fishing 


villages the 
north shore of the 
Peninsula and the 
250) square miles 
f surrounding 
territory are In- 
cluded in the Mont 
Louis Seigniory. 
Back in the reign 
of Louis XIV this 
land was granted 
to an influential 


Frenchman, Nicho- 


on 


las Bourlet, who 
wis design: ted as 
| seigneul aad 
charged with the 
responsibilits ol 
bringing men to 


the new 
tor developing the 
fishery. The 
scheme evidently 
failed, here as well 
as in several other 
along 


countrys 


cod 


Seigniories 


mountains, dense the coast, for the 

. S Ye tlle tak her turn al bdrearin frau 

forests, rivers that My DeM te takes she weng concession had 
On the monthly trips out to Vont Louts a neu | 

race north through trail had to be opened ub each time through thi passed through the 

twisting, roek- deep soft snow hands of three 
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different men before 1799, and was at 
last sold by the sheriff. Towards the end 
of the nineteenth eentury the Mont 
Louis lands were bought by a New York 
oil man, the late Henry Clay Pierce, and 
by him hunting and 
Four log cabins were 


maintained as a 


fishing preserve 


built between the forks of the Mont 
Louis river, seven miles back from the 
village, and Madeleine lake, which was 


located near the geographic centre of 

the Peninsula about 40 miles inland. 
Permission had given by Mr. 

Pierce to use his cabins and we selected 


been 


the one on the north branch of the 
Madeleine river, 30 miles from Mont 
Louis, as our base camp during the 
11 months of our stay In the district. 
We were connected with the coast 
by a narrow, overgrown trail, full of 
windfalls that had accumulated since 


the seigneur’s last hunting trip 20 years 
and by rushing 


hefore. criss-crossed 
streams. 

From our front could be 
the Tabletop range, four miles away, 


othe of the Shickshocks 


door seen 


with peaks 
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rolling off into the distance. Our first 
reconnoitering trip to Tabletop was one 
of the impressive experiences of a yvear 
in the Gaspé country. From an eleva- 


tion of 2500 feet we climbed from one 
flat ledge to another until we finally 
stood on the summit. at a height ol 
$8350 feet. According to our guides 
we were on Mt. Dunraven, the name 
given by Mr. Pierce back in the 90's 


to honour his hunting companion, Lord 
Dunraven. This the highest of 
half a dozen granite masses forming the 
Tabletop range, and one of the highest 
mountains in eastern Canada. Its sum- 
mit is about two and a half miles long 
and half a mile across, flat 
as a table and without bush, 
except for the impenetrable growth of 
dwarf spruce covering some of the ledges. 
Angular blocks of granite are seattered 
over the whole surface, making walking 
difficult. Hollows are filled with thick 
bedded and there is a profusion 
of delicately coloured flowers. 

Off to the north we looked across the 
wide expanse of the St. Lawrence to the 


was 


almost 


as 


tree or 


InOss, 
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7 , uf nas sring th 
he G 

dim line of the rocky Saguenay Coast 
district of Quebec Labrador in the 
vicinity of Seven Islands, a distance of 
about 110 miles. To the south the 
imposing heights of the Carleton range 
near New Richmond cut off the view 
of Chaleur Bay, which could be seen 
farther to the east bevond  Perecé. 
Mount Albert. almost as high as 


Dunraven, lay just to the west of us, 
and at our feet Auclair mountain and 
Mt. Ste. Anne led off to tumbled 
masses of peaks in the distance. 

There were glimpses of the tiny silver 
thread of the Ste. Anne river as it made 
its way through deep valleys from the 
largest of the Gaspé lakes, past Mount 
Albert, to empty into the Gulf. To the 
east was the broad valley of the Made- 
leine river. Clusters of small lakes 
formed white patterns on the green of 
the valleys all around us, as far we 
could see. 

Standing suspended between this vast 
expanse of tumbled barren rock and the 
immensit \ a cloudless sky, we felt 
ourselves the only living creatures 
earth. Then on a ledge below us some- 
thing moved and we realized we were 


as 


ol 


on 


GASPE 


en mont f t ) } ; rior 
Peninsu 
merely intruders in a country already 


(joing nearer, we found 
caribou grazing quietly 


well populated. 
a herd of 49 
on the dry moss 

During the following months we were 
to learn many things about the habits 
of these beautiful and trusting animals. 


One particular ledge on a steep slope 


of Tabletop, much frequented by the 
grazing caribou, was later found to be 


a regular arsenal of discarded weapons: 
the animals had shown a preference for 
this locality when the season came for 
casting their antlers, which were scat- 
tered there in an assortment of shapes 
and but not a matching pair 
among them. Most people have heard 
that members of the deer family shed 
their horns each winter and_ receive 
Nature’s Christmas present in the form 
new Among the caribou, 
unlike most the other of 
deer, both male and female adults are 
equipped with horns. 

Both winter and summer they pre- 
ferred the wind-swept summits to the 
sheltered The 


it ie 


sizes, 


oft a set. 


of species 


more valleys. higher 
ledges of the Tabletop range can be 
spoken of as free lunch counters for 
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Snail Ubi 
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ge, Seen from 





ont Louts river 
into 


fhe mouth of the 


most of the caribou in the district, and 
the metaphor also applies to the porcu- 
Attracted by the cast off antlers, 
despised pincushions on 
apparently esteem caribou and moose 


pines. 


these legs 


horns as a superior breakfast food. 
Taking advantage of the delicacy while 
it was in season, the whole supply 
disappeared during the summer. Porcu- 


pines were regular visitors at the camp, 
playing the part of villain in an other- 
wise undisturbed existence, with their 
raids on our storehouse. 

Although we had to climb five weary 
miles to the Tabletop section before 
much could of the caribou, 
many other interesting neighbours in- 
habited the dense woods closing in 
around our camp. Any day we were 
liable to meet a great, stolid moose on 
the trail or find one half submerged in 
a shallow lake feeding on lily 
The unlimited supply of rabbits sup- 
ported many foxes. Once in a_ while 
we discovered the trail of a wary lynx, 
never approaching nearer than a mile 
of our camp. Otter, fisher, wolverine 


be seen 


roots. 


, 
tn 
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To the leti ts thre 


st side 


Guilt 


“mountain devils,” the guides called 
them), and mink showed themselves 
on rare occasions, while the more 


conspicuous beavers, with their dams 
and tree cuttings, were in evidence on 
many of the upper rivers. 

Such was the setting of our camp, 


where Mrs. DeMille and I were alone 
during most of the winter. Perhaps we 
were the first to enjoy those rare 
surroundings through an entire year 


since the last stand was made there by the 
Miemacs before their final retreat to a 
small reservation. According to John 
M. Clarke, the Miemae tribe had given 
their ancient name, Shickshock (mean- 
ing Rocky Mountains) to the district. 
Originally applied to the higher peaks 
of Mount Albert and the Tabletop 
range, the name is now used to describe 
all the mountains of the interior, which 
Champlain called the Notre Dame and 
which the early English maps labelled 
the Albany mountains. 

Although up to the time of our work 
in the district no accurate maps had 
been published showing details of the 
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interior, 


the 
several scientific travellers had explored 


11,000 square miles of 


parts ol the in the course 
the last century Wiiliam 
first expedition in 1843) succeeded in 
mapping the coast line. The following 
vear Logan crossed the Peninsula, going 
up the Cap Chat river and down the 
Cascapedia to Chaleur Bay. This field 
work was undertaken during the first 
two vears of the Geological Survey of 
Canada and was continued until 1862 
by members of Logan’s staff (Murray, 


country 


Sir Logan's 


Richardson and Robert Bell). Later 
came the important investigations of 
Dr. Clarke, director of the New York 


State Geological Survey, whose attention 
was drawn to the unsolved problems of 
rock formations by another 
prominent American geologist, Charles 
Schuchert. In recent years A. P. Cole- 
man, of Toronto, and F. J. Aleock, of 
Ottawa, have made a systematic study 
of the this locality and 
mapped large areas in detail. 

tepresenting the northern extremity 
the Appalachian mountain system, 


Craspeé 


geok gy of 


ot 


of 


“J 


~ 





mM 

the Peninsula offers several features 
which combine to make it one of the 
most interesting land forms along the 


Atlantic seaboard, whether the observer 
happens to be a student of geology or 
merely a tourist attracted by spectacular 
works of nature. The full effect of the 
great S-form the mountain system 
is expressed in the ridges which extend 
from the eastern tip of the Peninsula 
westward and to the south, finally 
swerving down into Maine and 
tinuing parallel to the Atlantic coast 
as far as the Blue Ridge mountains and 
the Southern Appalachians. 

The Forillon, at the extremity of 
Gaspé, exposes a cross-section of the 
backbone of this great continental 
mountain system. Though less impres- 
sive than the grandeur of the famous 
Percé Rock, a few miles to the south, 
this rock exposure has few counterparts 
elsewhere. Limestones have been 
brought into view by the tireless pound- 
ing of the sea, making it possible to see 
the effects of crumpling that took place 
in an early period of the earth’s history, 


of 


con- 
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ix miles west of Dunraven and half way from the latter point to Mount Alhert 
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rounded mountains 
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Grand Falls, with a 68-foot drop, is seven miles up the Madeleine river. A large pulp miil is located 


it this point The finest of all the famous Gaspé salmon pools ts in the foreground 
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] f i i reg 
when the rocks were pushed up into a 


series of mountains and thrust ten miles 
or more to the north \ continuation of 
fhe exposure farther the 
at Cap des Rosiers, shows lower forma- 
tions of an which are 


along shore, 


older uge more 


sharply folded than the overriding 
limestone beds 
The interior and southern parts of 


the Peninsula are made up of mountains 
composed of the same group of rocks 
which have eut through by the 
waves in the vicinity of the Forillon. 
Above the limestones are layers of sand- 
together two formations 
form the ridges of the Shickshocks. 
Estimated to have been folded, at 
time, to an elevation of 
9 000 feet, the 
reduced by weathering to 


been 


stone these 
one 
than 
have been 
half their 
former proportions. The more resistant 
mass of granite, forming the Tabletop 
range, was originally injected into the 
and sand- 
stones at the time when they were folded 
into lofty ridges. 

The Shickshocks hold much of special 
interest for the botanist. It is believed 
that the higher parts ol the mountains 


rock asses 


core of shales, limestones 


the 
glacier, which Mav account for the large 
proportion ol the plant life there being 
closely related to found 
where only in the Pacifie slope regions 
of North America. atfew 
varieties of plants not found in the high 
alpine areas, but which grow in the rivet 
gravels, from Ste. Anne eastward to the 


continental 


covered by 


were hot 


species else- 


There are also 


tip of the peninsula. These also hav: 
the distinction of being Pacifie slope 
forms and are otherwise unknown. in 


eastern America. 

A hundred vears ago a missionary at 
Percé is quoted as saving: “Que voulez- 
vous! It is the land of the cod. By 
vour eyes and by your your 
tongue and by your gorge, and by vour 
ears as well, vou are convinced that in 
the Gaspesian Peninsula the cod is the 
food and entertainment, of 
business and talk, regrets and hopes, 
of fortune and life, and I venture to 
sav of society itself.” It was quite a 
different side of this famiuliat 
picture of the Gaspé country that we 
came to know during our year’s work 
back in the mountains. To 
engaged in cod fishing the Miemac word 


hose by 


basis of 


more 


those 
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Shickshock Wiis believed to mean 
“erazv-mad”’, and there were strange 


legends describing conditions in the wild 
interior. 

Few of the native population had 
ever ventured back from their snug 
villages, and those adventurous spirits 
who set out lines of traps told gruesome 
tales of treacherous weather and of the 
savage attacks of mountain 
Mrs. DeMille was looked on with awe 
by the villagers when we came down 
from our camp to get supplies and mail; 
it was predicted that sooner or later all 
of us would fall victim to the haunting 
spirits of the departed Micmacs, still 
guarding their mountain as 
they had of old against poaching parties 
of Montagnais Indians, tempted across 
from the Labrador shore by the good 
caribou hunting. 

A new culture may be evolving among 
the north shore villages as a result of 
the fine new highway. In 1924 the whole 
Mont Louis Seigniory was sold to a 
paper company, and the pulp mill that 
was built at the village and the power 


ghosts 


fastness 
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Sundance among 
ssoms of Diope nsia 


om the higher mountat 


development up the Mont Louis river 
at the forks are unmistakable symbols 
of the new order of things. But through 
the mountains of the interior there have 
been few changes. Since 1909, when the 
Park Gaspesie was established as a fish 


and game preserve which included 
2,500 square miles of the wild inland 
district, the caribou have found a safe 
retreat. Once ranging down through 
the Maritime Provinces and New 
England, this last remnant of the 
eastern caribou now seems assured of 
protection against further inroads of 
civilization 

In July, after our winter at North 
Branch, all of our belongings were 
portaged down to Mont Louis. There 


everything was boxed and put on board 
the Light camping 
equipment we kept with us for use on 
our trip around the coast and for the 
intended making 


coastal steamer. 


several excursions we 
into the interior from other points on 
the Gulf and Chaleur Bay sides of the 
Peninsula. Around on the south shore 
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Br } a n from north stde showing bare slo pe oft porpinyr 
© Province of Ouelne Bureau f Min 
we finaly arrived at Port Daniel, where Note: The Geographic Board of Canada 


spent At that place has changed the name of Dunraven t 
Mt. Jaeques Cartier, the elevation being 
a barge carrying limestone across the 4,160 feet, according to a survey in 1932 
Bay to a paper mill in New Brunswick. by Dr. I. W. Jones, of the Quebec Bureau 
At Bathurst train connections were of Mines. The map accompanying I) 
many hours we were Jones’ 1932 report establishes names for 


two weeks were 
our remaining baggage was loaded on 


made and before 
back home. several mountains inthe Tabletop area 
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The entrane f the prospecting tunnel at the Lyall and Beidelman mine, on Brandy brook 
south-west of Tabletop 
©)Province of Quebec Bureau of Mines 





Hk United empire Lovalists ol 

Ontario held the centre of the 

stage last summer. They were 
celebrating the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the arrival ino Upper 
Canada of those valiant men and women 
who chose to face the hardships ol an 
unknown land, over which the flag of 
their fathers flew. rather than to live at 
ease on their cultivated estates under a 
new rule and a new flag. 

The United Empire Loyalists, who 
have had such a large share in the 
development of Ontario, came for the 
most part from New York and the New 
England States, with Captain Michael 
Grass. In the autumn of 1783 five ships, 
led by the British war vessel ‘The 
Hope”, left New York carrying the 
families of the Lovalists bound for 
Canada under the care of Captan 
Grass. They sailed up the Atlantic 
coast and the St. Lawrence river and 
landing at Sorel, Quebec, spent the 


winter of 1783-1784 on Canadian soil. 

















Old Mills of the Loyalists 


By A. M. Goinc 


In May the party embarked in bateaux 
and Durham boats for Cataraqui, late: 
called by the Lovalists “King’s Town” 
now Kingston. 

It was at ¢ ataraqul, where the river, 
coming from the lake district to the 
north, joined the St. Lawrence river at 
the foot of the Great Lakes, that La 
Salle built his clay trading post to 
collect the furs from the Indians, and 
it was on the same site that Count de 
Frontenac, Governor of New France 
built in 1763 a rude fort of logs and 
rubble which he called Fort Frontenac 
and above which floated the golden 
lilies of France. 

In 1758 Fort Frontenac was taken 
by the British forces under General 
Bradstreet and the flag of England, blood 
red against the blue of the Canadian 
sky, flew from its ramparts. So at 
Cataraqui was a British armed settle- 
ment with protection for the Loyalists. 
Protection was not enough, so the 


Governor, Sir Frederic Haldimand, 











ready fo 


decided 


(jrass’ 


( ‘aptain 
viven 


that to be 
Loyalists who were to be 
three vears provision of grain, clothing 
and house and farm equipment to enable 
them to begin life on their crown grants 
it was necessary to provide a grist mill. 
Clark, a millwright, one of the 
advance guard of Loyalists, 


Jobert 
was chosen 


to build the first government mill west 
of Cornwall He went up the Great 
Cataraqul River and found the powel 


he required in the falls that, about six 
miles from Kingston, dashed in foaming 
beautv between the granite rocks. 
From the east as far as Elizabethtown 
srockville) where other Loyalists 


now 

had settled, and from as far west as 
Cobourg, men brought by water or on 
thei backs through the forest, their 
grist to mill at Kingston. It was a 


meeting place for old friends, who tied 
their flat-bottomed boats to the trees 
at the edge of the back water and, while 
their grain was being ground, exchanged 
the news of the day. 

In 1833 Colonel By completed the 
Rideau canal from Ottawa as far as 
Kingston Mills. When he found it 
necessary to build the last locks at that 
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mull 
vards to the enst 


point, the first moved a few 
hundred With a 
descendant of the United Empire Loyal- 
ists we visited its now a 
power house has made use of the dam 
built by Robert Clark. We saw clearly 
in the dark granite the drill holes made 
by the sappers who blew out the rock 
for the flume of the mill, and as we 
crossed the green O1 the locks and 
passed near the two maples our friend 
pointed to a mill sunk in the 
earth, the seat used by generations of 
picenickers. “‘That is one of 
of the first mill in Ontario to grind grain 


Wiis 


site. where 


stone. 


the stones 


for the United kmpire Lovalists,”’ he 
said. Across the great railway bridge 
roared a train. Little did the passengers 
who looked from its windows at the 


w oded gorge, the locks, and the spires 
of Kingston in the distance, realize that 


here was ground the first wheat grown 
in Upper Canada. 
We walked back to the car, passing 


one of the block houses built by Colonel 
By to protect the inland waterway from 
Montreal to the garrison at Kingston. 
The loopholes can be seen in the walls 


and still the lockmen who live there 
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climb an outside stairway tothe entrance. 
It isa picturesque relic of the past. 

\s the clearings in the 
larger more food raised 
settlers found ways of making the 
Indian corn, which was so easily grown, 
into meal The descendants of the 
Loyalists who were with Captain Van 
Alstvne, the leader of the section of 
(‘aptain party who followed 
the shore line from Kingston up to the 
sav of Quinte and landed at Adolphus- 
town, will tell vou tales of the *‘Hominy 
Block,” used in their grandparents 
neighbourhood. The stump of a tree was 


forest grew 


wis 


( irass’s 


hollowed, perhaps by a cannon. ball 
brought from the fort and heated red 


Into this hollow was put the corn 
and then pounded with a pestle, until 
a coarse meal called hominy was ready 
to make porridge for the family. Largei 
mills, called the Plumping Mills, were 
taken from farm to farm. 

Then three vears after Kingston Mills 
began to work, Robert Clark again was 
commissioned to build a government 
mill. This time he went farther 
and at the falls of the Appanee 


hot. 


grist 


west 


and the 


> -_ “ane? 4 


river, which motorists of the King’s 


Highway No. 2 cross as they enter the 


pretty town ol Napanee, another mill 
was built. That it was a lovely spot 
when Mrs. John Graves Simcoe, wife 


of the first Governor of Upper Canada, 


paid it a visit, is evident from the 
sketch she made of it which is still 
preserved. This mill was bought by 


the founder of a well-known Canadian 
family, Richard Cartwright, grand- 
father of the late Sir Richard Cartwright. 

The third mill was built about 1796 


by the United Empire Lovalists of the 


Bay of Quinte district. Major Van 
Alstvne, who had his Crown grant at 
Adolphustown also owned the land 


opposite on the high cliff on the shore 
of Prince Edward County. 

On top of the cliff is the lake known as 
“The Lake on the Mountain.’ From the 
davs when the Indians were the only 
dwellers on this lovely spot mystery has 
surrounded this small which. was 
said to be fed from some unknown source. 
Legends have from the 
Indians who regarded the lake with awe 
and many stories of its hidden depths 


lake, 


come to US 
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] he foun | ifton 


g mill on top of the mountain beside the Lake on the Mountain 
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The Rankin Wills at Collins’ Bay showing the carding and grist malls 





A logging scene on the Napanee River about 1820 
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The Asselstine Woollen Mill, the only mill left 


done 


have sent scientists to sound its waters. 
science, alas, has a cold-blooded way with 
mysteries. 

But there was no doubt of the available 
water power and as the need of a grist 
mill for the settlers arose, Major Van 
Alstvne and a man named Lake decided 
to build a mill half way down the 
mountain side and to cut a tunnel in 
the rock for the water which would come 
from the lake. The mill was known 
as the Stone Mills and later became 
the property of Stuart Wilson, who 
built a saw mill and a earding mill. 
His James ©. Wilson, developed 
the industry on the mountain side and 
a flouring mill in which the 
settlers was 


son, 


it became 
grain bought 
ground into flour and shipped by water 


from the 


to larger centres. 
About the year 1820 there was living 


on the Adolphustown shore a newly 
arrived Scotchman, Hugh Macdonald, 
and his wife, who had come from 
Sutherlandshire with their children to 


make their home in Canada. With them 
curly-headed little lad of five 
John Alexander, their 


was a 


vears named 


vhose 


Since 
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ler wheel turns its machine 


1810 


second son. He was to become Su 
John A. Maedonald, first Prime Minister 
of Canada. Hugh Macdonald the sturdy 
Scotchman, had a hand in building one 
of the mills on the mountain, we learned 
from Fred Wilson of Belleville, who 
having inherited the property from his 
father lived for vears in the 
handsome house near the lake and gazed 
daily at the magnificent view of the Bay of 
Quinte, with its smaller bays and islands. 

The Stone Mills, as they are. still 
called, were sold some years ago to the 
Ontario Government 


some 


as a fish hatchery 
it being found that the water of the 
lake, is so pure that the young fish 
thrive in it. It is at the shore line 
below the Stone Mills that the landing 


known as Glenora receives your car 


when you cross on the ferry on your 
way to Picton. The new highway, 
which will take visitors through the 
United Empire Loyalist region beside 


the Bay of Quinte, following the old 
Indian trail country road 
in 1803 when 
a government 
from Kingston to 


made into a 
Asa Danforth, was given 
commission to build a 


road Aneaster, will 
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the ferry at Glenora and tourists 
will climb the steep hill to the Lake on 
the Mountain. 

Nearer Kingston the new highway 
will take you past the old mulls at 
Collins’ Bay. Here in the early part 
of the nineteenth century came a 
United Kimpire Lovalist, Anthony 
MeGuin. He built a raceway, where 
vines clamber today, for a mill whose 
wheels were to be turned by the water 
of a small river flowing into the Bay of 
Quinte. Later he built a carding mill 
and then a grist mill. Not far away was 
his distillery where the strong waters, 
plentiful in those days, were made. His 
David MeGuin Rankin, in- 
herited the property which passed to 
his son, Anthony MeGuin Rankin, who 
from 1911 to 1926 represented the county 
the Provincial 
The mill wheels have been still 


Use 


nephew, 


of Frontenac in Legis- 
lature 
for some years but the property remains 
in the family, for David MeGuin Rankin, 
bearing his grandfather's name, practises 
law in Kingston and is County Magistrate 
of Frontenac. He and his sister live in 
the old stone house near the mill. 


THE 


LOYALISTS 


But the only mill whose great water 
wheel turns its machinery today as it 
has turned it since 1810, is the Asselstine 


Woollen Mill near Odessa, a few miles 
from The King’s Highway No. 2. We 
visited it one day when the willows by 
the creek were waving a 
vore, when the birds were singing in the 
eestacy of early spring and an oriole, 
just back from a winter in the south, 
flashed his orange coat above the grey 
old mill that still turns the wool of the 
sheep that graze on the farms settled by 
the Loyalists into soft white bats, that 
vou may see turned into yarn and woven 
into cloth. In every Loyalist home was 
a spinning wheel, cards for carding the 
wool, and in many of them looms for 
weaving the full cloth with which the 
family was clothed. But gradually card- 


welcome as of 


ing mills were built as at The Stone 
Mills and at Collins’ Bay. In_ 1810 


Isaac Fraser, M.P.P. for Lennox in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, 
whose house may still be seen at Mill- 
haven, followed the stream that flowed 
into the Bay of Quinte back a few miles 
and built what is said to be the oldest 
woollen mull in still at work. 


Canada 
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Michael Asselstine, a son of a prominent rough outside stairway to the large room, 
daughter of Isaac lighted in the dark autumn evenings 
by lanterns and heated with an ancient 
stove. We see the men at work, the 
machinery turning by the water wheel 
seen from the road. We go into the 
“brought grist” to the old mill. Kingston room where the bats of wool are and have 

them weighed for us as we talk to 
women are doing art weaving and find ian Dicnate wihe same the wall for the 


Lovalist, married a 
Fraser and bought the woollen mills 
from his father-in-law and in the 
\sselstine family the mull still remains. 

The revival of handicrafts has 


in the varn made at the Asselstine owner. “We are very busy” she SAYS, 
Woollen Mills, washed and dyed in «We ship the varn all over Canada and 
their homes just what thes need lol we are going to make the same grey 
curtains, rugs, carpets and coverlets. homespun which was so popular long 


So we visit the mill and climb up the ago. 


VEX 
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Jakob Johannes Sederholm 


By W. H. Cottins 

Doctor Sederholm. who died in 
Helsingfors. Finland, on June 26th, 1934, 
had so many friends among the members 


of the Canadian Geographical Societ \ 


that an account of his notable career, 
however brief, in) these columns will 
doubtless be appreciated 

Jorn in Helsingfors on July 20th, 
IS63, voung Sederholm began his 


education in his native citv and, turning 
to the specialized 
in these subjects at the universities of 
Helsingfors, Stockholm and Heidelberg. 
In ISSS he was appointed geologist to the 
Cieological Commission of Finland, and 
from 1893 until 1933 was Director of the 
As Finland comprises part 
of the Fenno-Seandian “‘shield”’, one of 
the four great Precambrian 
rocks Sederholm devoted his life to the 


geological SClICHCeS, 


(Commission. 


regions of 


study of Precambrian geology, and 
heeame a world-wide authority in this 


field, especially on the problems ol 
Precambrian stratigraphy and correlation 
and of the origin of granites and gneisses. 
In order to compare 
Fenno-Scandia with that of the Canadian 
Shield he made several extented visits 
to North America, in 1913, 1920-21, 
1928-29 and finally in 1933, following his 
retirement as Director of the (jeological 
Survev of Finland. Out of his visits to 
Canada and to other parts ol the world 
ambition to correlate and 


the geology ol 


grew a great 
unily what is known about the geological 
histories of the various Precambrian 
regions of the world, particularly those 
in Fenno-Seandia and North America. 
He gave a great impetus to this difficult 
and large project by means of his ability 
to inspire and organize other workers as 


well as by his own brilliant work. 
It was chiefly through him that the 
“little international congress’’ of Pre- 


cambrian geologists was formed in 
Europe, and one of his objects in coming 
to America in 1933 was to extend this 


society to America. 








Sederholm 


_— a 


Doctor Sederholm was the author of 
138 books and articles, chiefly on geology. 
His contributions to science brought 
recognition from many He was 
Foreign Correspondent of the 
America in 1923 
and received in 1928 the Penrose medal. 
the highest distinction given by this 
society. He received the Murchison 
medal from the Society of 
London in 1928 and was made a Doctor 
of Law by the University of Toronto and 
by Queen’s University. 

Like most scientists in countries whose 
language Is not widely used, Sederholm 
was an accomplished linguist. He wrote 
and spoke English in fluent and scholarly 
fashion. To his friends and closer 
acquaintances he. revealed lovable 
personal qualities, a surprising breadth 


SOUTCEeS, 
made al 


Ceological Society of 


Geological 








I\ ( 


ol knowledge outside the field of science 
and a seldom displaved but passionate 
His second visit 
diplomatic 
post-wial 


love of his own people. 
to America was really a 
mission for the alleviation of 
burdens placed upon Finland 





Geographical Congress Medal 


The very handsome bronze medal, 
of which the above is the obverse, was 
presented by the Geographical Society 
of Poland to the delegates attending the 
International Geographical Congress in 
Warsaw. The Canadian representatives 


at the Congress were Lawrence J. 
Burpee of Ottawa and Lieut. Col. 
(;. L. P. Grant-Suttie of Toronto. 


Our Contributors 


Reference had already been made in 
the December number to Dr H. A. 
Bauer’s very timely article on The Saar, 
which appears in the current issue of the 


Journal, about the time the much- 
discussed plebiscite is being taken. 
Before these words were written the 
world-wide anxiety as to what might 


happen during and after the vote was 
relieved by the agreement reached by 
France and Germany, and the decision 
to maintain temporarily in The Saar an 
international army made up of con- 
tingents from England, Italy, Holland 
and Scandinavia. 

John B. De Mille, who contributes 
the article on the interior of the Gaspé 
Peninsula, is a consulting geologist with 
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headquarters in Montreal, who has spent 
a good deal of time in this comparatively 
little-known part ot astern Canada. 

William F. Castle, author of the article 
on the Stikine, is a voung Canadian 
mining engineer, a graduate of MeGill 
who knows this remote and inaccessible 
corner of the Dominion. It is character- 
istic of the wandering ways of mining 
engineers that Mr Castle sent his article 
from the Witwatersrand in South Africa. 

An interesting contribution. § to 
historical-geography is Miss A. M 
Going’s story of old mills of the Loyalists. 
Miss Going is a member of the Kingston 
Historical Society, and has made a 
special study of this attractive subject. 

Kthel Kirk Grayson, who writes so 
entertainingly about the Bahamas, has 
previously contributed to the Journal 
articles on Capetown and Tristan da 
(Cunha. She is the author of two novels, 
“Willow Smoke” and “Apples of the 
Moon.” 


Twenty Five Thousand More! 


time for New Year's 
resolutions, and none could be more 
appropriate or laudable, or indeed 
practicable, than the New Year's resolu- 
tion of the Canadian Geographical 
Society to add 25,000 to its list of 
members in 1935. We are particularly 
interested in this, because 25,000 new 
members of the Society means 25,000 
new readers of the Journal. Also it 
means the ability to add more pages to 
the magazine, to publish more articles, 
to reproduce more illustrations, to give 
the members better value in every 
possible way for their annual dues. But 
it must be remembered that the handful 
of men who make up the Society's 
Board of Directors are powerless to 
bring about this most important and 
desirable result, unless the rest of the 
members get behind them and do their 
share of the common task. A long pull, 
and a pull all together, and the thing 
is done! It is one of those problems that 
look formidable; that indeed are formi- 
dable if gone about the wrong way: 
but that are quite simple if tackled the 
right way. The wrong way is to step 
back and let George do it. The right 
way is for every member of the Society 


This is the 
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to feel it his or her duty to send in the 
name of at new 
That, surely, Is very little to ask of you 
as a loyal and self-respecting membe1 
of the Canadian Geographical Society ° 


DO Tr NOW! 


least one member. 


» 


Joseph Elzéar Bernier 


The death of Captain Bernier, on 
December 26th, in his eighty-third vear 
the most picturesque 
and striking figures in the history of 
Canadian exploration and travel, in 
the last hundred years. He had been a 
seaman for 70 vears, crossed the Atlantic 
269 times, and spent the better part of a 
quarter of a century in Arctic vovages 
and exploration. During his long and 
eventful life he had commanded 107 
ships, among them the famous Canadian 
Government ship Arctic, in which he 
made twelve voyages to the Arctic, 
planting the flag of the Dominion on 
various Aretic islands and taking 
possession of them in the name of the 
King. He was awarded the Back Grant 
of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
was a member of the Canadian 
graphical Society as well as of the Royal 
Colonial Institute and the Société Géo- 
graphique de Québec. 


removes one. ol 


(ieo- 


Canadian Poets and Geography 


It may seem a far ery from poetry to 
geography, but anvone familiar with the 
work of Canadian poets will have no dif- 
ficulty in recalling many associations be- 
tween Canadian poets and parts of Canada 
they have made peculiarly their own. 
The names of Charles Roberts and his 
cousin Bliss Carman at suggest 
the Bay of Fundy, the Tantramar 
Marshes, Grand Pré, the old grey port 
of Saint John, and a host of other places 
dear to the hearts of Bluenoses. Wilfred 
Campbell, in his early vears known as 
the Lake Poet. reminds one of Georgian 
Bay; Archibald Lampman_ interpreted 
the spiritual quality of the Ottawa 
Valley; William Henry Drummond makes 
us long for Leetle Lac Grenier and the 
north country; Charles Mair felt the 
appeal of the western prairies; Charles 


once 


Sangster sang of the Saguenay; Duncan 
Campbell Scott has put into verse his 
memories of Mattagami, Lake Nipigon 





and the Height of Land; and so it goes. 
Also those of us who know and appreciate 
the fine work of French-Canadian poets 
will readily remember what has been 
done by singers like Louis Fréchette, 
Octave Crémazie, Pamphile LeMay and 
some of the more recent poets in inter- 
preting the life, atmosphere and physical 
characteristics of Quebec. 


The Journal goes far afield 


The Editor has just received a letter 
from a Canadian friend who has been 
for some vears preparing himself at 
Carthage for missionary work in Africa. 


With it is enclosed one from = anothe 
member of that most worthy order 
the White Fathers, who had just been 


appointed to the staff of the Central 
School in Tabora, Tanganvika Territory 
In his letter he says: “I am writing to 
ask vou if you would not care to send us 
the Canadian Geographical Journal which 
vou receive, when you have read it. 
Here it would be most useful to us, and 
vou will indeed be rendering us a great 
service In sending us these Journals, for 
we wish to bring our school up to the 
most modern state of perfection.” 


Forest Fires in Canada 


The following statement issued by the 
Dominion Forest Service is a damaging 


reflection upon the intelligence and 
public spirit of a large number of 
Canadians, and the Journal whole- 


heartedly endorses the appeal for co- 
operation In saving our forests: 
(‘anada sustains a loss of ten million 
dollars a vear, on the average, through 
forest fires. according to the figures 
compiled by the Forest Service. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and of these fires 
85 per cent were due to human agencies. 
Of these man-caused fires, again, over 
half (45 per cent of the whole number 
were due almost entirely to carelessness. 


These last-mentioned fires were due to 
three causes, namely, neglected camp- 
fires, smokers, and settlers burning 
brush and letting their fires escape. 


especially, when public 
closely 


In these days, 
expenditures have to be so 
guarded, the cooperation of the public 
is especially sought in preventing the 
great entailed. 


economic loss 
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An Old Halifax Inn subordinate, he cried out, ““Joek, you 
= dein a eo ee rascal, what the devil are you doing 
nan rreresting paper read Herore here?” Payne ignored the challenge and 


the Nova Scotia Historical Society on 
‘Old Inns and Coffee Houses of Halifax’ 
\Ir C;eorge Mullane tells the following 


story about one of the most famous of 
Halifax inns, the Great Pontack, and 
Vicee-Admiral Sir John Willett Payne, 


at the time a young lieutenant: 
‘Payne was a wit and an inveterate 


joker. The captain of the frigate 
Bruno in which Payne was lieutenant 
was James Ferguson. About the time 


the fleet was ready to sail for the West 
Indies, the citizens of Halifax decided 
to give a farewell dinner and ball to the 
officers of the fleet, at the Great Pontack. 
Payne had in some way incurred his 


Captain’s displeasure, and when he 
sought permission to attend the ball 
it was refused. When the hour for 


going ashore to the ball arrived, Ferguson 
gave strict orders to his lieutenant not 
to leave the ship on any account. 
Payne saw his superior depart, but after 
the gig had got distance from 
the Bruno he went below and donned 
civilian attire, and coming up on deck 
directed a boat's crew to row him ashore. 

“When he arrived at the cove near 
the Pontack, he noticed the crew of the 
captain’s gig lounging alongside. He 
gave the coxswain a sovereign, told him 
Captain Ferguson would be late, and 
meanwhile they had better go to a 
tavern near by and enjoy themselves. 
After giving his own boat’s crew strict 
injunctions not to leave the boat, Payne 
made his way to the Great Pontack. 
Calling some of the committee to his 
side he explained the circumstances, and 
proposed that they should treat him 
as a strange guest from Windsor. With 
great glee they entered into the lieu- 
tenant’sscheme. Payne was introduced 
to several ladies and gentlemen under an 
alias. After this he started out to enjoy 
the dance. He had not been long on the 
floor, however. before Captain Ferguson 
caught sight of him. Unable to contain 
himself at the sight of his disobedient 


some 


went on till the end of the set. 

“When the dancing ceased he slipped 
up to his friends who were in the secret 
and prevailed upon them to go to the 


Captain and assure him that he was 
mistaken and that he had been very 
rude to a stranger. At first Captain 


be convinced, and 
tuke it, that’s my 


Ferguson would not 
exclaimed ‘Devil 


rascally Jock Payne,” and ordered the 
alleged stranger guest to get back 


immediately to his ship. Jock took no 
notice of this, but secured a partner Tol 
the next dance. Ferguson got up and left 
the room and made for the water side. 


In a flash Payne was away by a side 
door and got to his boat before the 
Captain. When Ferguson reached the 


beach, his boat’s crew were still drinking 
his health in the tavern, and the 
Lieutenant was able to get aboard in 
time to change his clothes and be ready 
to receive his Commander. Great was 
the astonishment of Captain Ferguson 
when he beheld Payne in uniform and on 
the quarter deck ready to receive him. 
The Captain eyed his imperturbable 
officer with a puzzled expression, and more 
than half believed he was again a victim 
of his raseally Jock’s audacious tricks.”’ 


Nelson House 


An example of the invaluable work 
done by the Roval Ganadian Air Force 
is the recent map of the Nelson House 
area issued by the Topographical Surveys 
of Canada, which is based on a series of 
oblique aerial photographs. The area 
lies between the Nelson and Churchill 
Rivers, and the Hudson Bay Railway 


runs through its southeast corner. 
Nelson House, of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, on Footprint Lake, is the 


trading centre of the district. Game ts 
plentiful, moose. deer, rabbit, and fur- 
bearing animals of all kinds, bear, 
weasel, fisher, marten, otter, lynx, wolf, 
mink, beaver, wolverine, skunk, foxes 
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of various kinds, and muskrat. Now of 
interest only to trappers and hunters, 
the Nelson House area will some day 
support a considerable agricultural popu- 
lation. 

Explorers and Canadian Places 

Apropos the celebration of — the 
Interesting fact that the town of 
Three Rivers was born three hundred 
vears ago, one Is reminded that at least 
two famous explore rs came from that 
ancient city on the St Lawrence. Pierre 
Gaultier de Varennes, Sieur de La 
Vérendrve, was born there in 1685. 
Pierre Esprit) Radisson, although not 
born in Three Rivers, spent some of his 
early vears there, and made it the 
starting point for his western discoveries, 
The name of Champlain is of course 
associated with the city of Quebec, which 
he founded in 1608, with the Richelieu 
River and Lake Champlain, which he 
discovered in 1609, with the Bay of 
Fundy which he explored in 1604, and 
with the Ottawa River up which he 
paddled in 1613 and again in 1615. 
Lachine reminds us that its name was 
given because La Salle set out from there 
to find a route to China; and the mighty 
Mackenzie River is as closely associated 
with the name of Alexander Mackenzie 
as the Fraser River is with that of Simon 
Fraser. The name of David Thompson 
was given to the Thompson River in 
British Columbia, although the explorer 
probably never saw that river. 


Lost on English River 


There are many Instances in the long 
story of the western fur trade of men 
losing themselves in the wilderness. 
Sometimes they did not return, but 
generally they managed somehow to 
pull themselves out of even the most 
seemingly impossible situations. Reading 
some of these old narratives one ts left 
in amazement at the almost incredible 
examples they afford of human endur- 
ance. John Pritchard, a once famous 
member of the North West Company, 
was lost for 35 days in the English 
River country, north of the Lake of the 
Woods. He had no weapons, no food 
and no clothing but what he stood in. 
He kept himself alive by setting traps 
for hares, making the traps out of any 
material he could find, catching small 
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fish with snares contrived with his own 
hair, and occasionally managing to kill 
a bird with the primitive weapons of 
prehistoric man. Everything had to be 
eaten raw as he had no means of making 
fire. When everything else failed he 
ate grass and a lichen known as (ripe de 
Finally he was found by an 
Indian, crawling on his hands and knees, 
having eaten nothing for several days. 
Such hardships, however, meant little 
to the hardened fur-trader, and Pritchard 
as well as ever in a few days 


rocne 


Wiis 


Henry Hudson 


So much attention had been directed 
to Hudson Bay In recent vears, because 


of the building of the Hudson Bay 
Railwav and the establishment of the 
port of Churchill, the extension of the 


Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway to James Bay and the creation 
of the port of Moosonee at its terminus, 
the controversy over the merits of the 
Hudson Bay Route, the question of the 
fisheries, and thing and another, 
that it may be timely to recall a few 
of the outstanding events in the life of 
the gallant sea-captain who first sailed 
the waters of this immense inland sea. 

We know nothing of the life of Henry 
Hudson before out on his first 
voyages in 1607 and 1608, to the Aretie, 


one 


he set 


and particularly to Spitzbergen and 
Novaya Zemlya, nor are we much 


concerned with those expeditions. The 
third voyage of 1609 was much more 
interesting, as it resulted in the dis- 
covery and exploration of the Hudson 
tiver. Hudson in the Half Moon sailed 
up the river to the site of Albany. 
Curiously enough, a few weeks before 
another great explorer, Champlain, was 
on Lake Champlain, not very far away. 
Hudson and Champlain almost at the 
same time discovered all but a short 
connecting link of what for many years 
was to be the principal thoroughfare 
between New England and New France, 
by way of the Hudson, Lake Champlain 
and the Richelieu river. 

In 1610 the indefatigable adventurer 
sailed out of the Thames on his fourth 


and last vovage. He entered Hudson 
Strait toward the end of June, and, 
after a good deal of trouble with ice. 


sailed out into Hudson Bay, and down 


the east to James Bay. In all 
probability Hudson thought he had sailed 
through the North West Passage, and 
that Hudson Bay was the Pacific. He 
must therefore have been bitterly disap- 
pointed when he found himself at the 
bottom of James Bay. Here, at any 
rate, he wintered, and in the spring of 
1611 sailed north again. with provisions 
almost exhausted and a mutinous 
crew. They put him adrift in a small 
boat, with his son and one or two loval 
companions, and sailed away for Hudson 
Strait. And that was the last that was 
ever heard of Henry Hudson. ‘There 
he sat. this dreamer, in the tiny shallop, 


coast 


until to the eves of the mutineers, who 
watched it grow smaller and smaller 
in the wake of their stolen vessel, he 


became a mote, a speck, a nothing, 
lost to sight on the unresting waves of 


the wharfless wilderness that had been 


by him. so resolutely, so desperately 
discovered.”” (Llewelyn Powys, in /Tenry 
Hudson 


Vancouver Island 


The largest island on the west coast 
of North America. It was named after 
Captain Vancouver, who ex- 
plored its coast in the years 1792-94. 
The island was first named Quadra and 
Vancouver to commemorate the meeting 
of the two naval officers at Nootka in 
1792 to carry out the provisions of the 
Nootka Convention, Juan Francisco de 
la Bodega vy Quadra representing Spain. 
The first authentic landing on the coast 
of the island was by Captain James Cook 
in 1787. Captain James Hanna landed 
at Nootka in 1785, and Captain John 
Meares in 1788. In 1843 the Hudson's 
Bay Company made their first establish- 
ment on the island, Fort Victoria, where 
the capital of British Columbia stands 
to-day. The island remained under the 
control of the Company until 1859 when 
it became a crown colony. In 1866 the 
island and mainland were united under 
one government. Vancouver Island has 
an area of 13,500 square miles, or some- 
thing more than the combined area of 
the States of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. The mountain range that 
forms its backbone rises above the sea 
again in the Queen Charlotte Islands 
farther north. 


C,eorge 
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Amongst the New Books | 








Vanchoukuo, Child of Conflict By 
K. K. Kawakami. Toronto: Macmil- 


lan Company of Canada. 1933. $2.50 


Mr Kawakawi, Washington 
pondent of one of the largest and most 


corres- 


influential Japanese newspapers, the 
Tokyo Hochi Shimbun has some in- 
interesting things to say about Man- 
choukuo formerly known as Man- 


churia — and what has been happening 
there in the last few vears. Nor need 
it be assumed that his book is merely a 
popular version of the Japanese case. 
He says quite frankly that Japan has 
made mistakes, and that the 
Japanese are unpopular in Manchoukuo. 
Nevertheless he believes —and_ there 
will be many thinking people to agree 
with him that the new régime will 
be very much better for the people of 
that country than the years of Chinese 
maladministration that preceded it, and 
that the policy of non-recognition 
adopted by the League of Nations and 
the United States has the odd character- 
istics of a boomerang. 


some 


* * * 


Empire of the East. Edited by Joseph 


Barnes. Toronto: S. B. Gundy. 1934. 

$3.25. 

The key-note of this book is the 
attitude of the United States towards 


China and Japan. It is the work of a 
group of specialists, including such 
well-known authorities on the Far East 
as Owen Lattimore, Professor Dennett, 


Pearl Buck and the editor, and covers 
such aspects of a very large and 
important subject as the relations of 


Japan and Russia to China, the value 
of the Chinese market to the Great 
Nations, mining and the food problem 
in China, the Manchuria, 
the missions, the Open Door policy, and 
the future. Mr Lattimore, who has 
spent many years in China, emphasizes a 
point that is not sufficiently understood, 
and that is that the outside world is too 
much inclined to confuse the old Empire 
of the Manchus territorially with the 


resources ol 


Chinese Republic or Republics of to-day. 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Tibet and the 
rest of the far-flung Empire of former 
days, owed allegiance not to China but 
to the Manchu Emperors. China of 
to-day is, in spite of the confident claims 
of the Nanking Government, bounded 
by the Great Wall. 


* * * 


The Canadian Allantic Fishery By 
Ruth Fulton Grant. Toronto: Ryerson 
Press 1934. $7.50. 

Miss Grant’s book is the latest 
contribution to a very useful series 


Staple Industries of Canada, edited by 
Professor H. A. Innis of Toronto Uni- 
versity. The subjects already dealt with 
are “Problems of Staple Production”, 
“The Fur Trade” and “Mineral Re- 
sources.”". Miss Grant sketches the 
geographic background of the Atlantic 
fishery, and then discusses the dried- 
fish industry, the fresh-fish industry and 
Government intervention. A somewhat 
dry subject, but handled in such a way 
that the book will prove most useful 
and informative to those interested 
in this important Canadian industry. 


x* * * 


Journals of Samuel Hearne and Philip 
Turnor. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by J. B. Tyrrell. Toronto: The 
Champlain Society. 1934. 


It is not often that men of action are 
also men who write books. Joseph Burr 
Tyrrell is a conspicuous example. Prob- 


ably the most distinguished of living 
Canadian explorers, he has now edited 


no less than four of the publications of 
the Champlain Society, and in each case 
has been able to enrich the original 
narratives of early explorers and fur- 
traders with the results of his own wide 
experience in Northern and Western 
Canada. In the present substantial 
volume are included Journals of Samuel 
Hearne, Philip Turnor and Peter Fidler 
between the vears 1774 and 1792, as 
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as the substance of journals by 
All this has 
been made possible by the enlightened 
policy of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
in whose archives these documents are 
preserved. The country covered in the 
journals lies for the most part between 
Hudson Bay and Lakes Athabaska and 


(jreat Slave, following the water routes 


well 


Fidler and Malcolm 


> 
LOSS. 


to the Saskatchewan and the upper 
Churchill. Turnor’s Journals are parti- 
cularly important, as they reveal for 


the first time the extent of his contribu- 
tions to the exploration of what is now 
(C‘anada. To those who are familiar with 
Dr Tyrrell’s work it is unnecessary to 
sav that the editing of this book is 
extremely well done. Not its least 
interesting feature is the series of maps 
and sketches reproduced from the original 


drawings of Turnor and Fidler. 


Par 


F ] lhert 


La Vérendrye, Découvreur Canadien 
Robert Rumilly. | Montreal: 
Léve sque 1933 $1. 

\ study of the life and explorations of 
Pierre Gaultier de la Vérendrye and his 
sons. M. Rumilly does not add any- 
thing material to what was already 
known about La Vérendrye, but he tells 
the story of that gallant and unselfish 
adventurer simply and entertainingly. 
The little book should be widely read 
in the Province of Quebec. 


* * * 


Jacques 
Barbeau. 
1934. 


La Merveilleuse Aventure de 
Cartier. Par Marius 
Montreal: Albert Lévesque. 


The celebration of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the first vovage of Jacques 
Cartier has naturally brought forth a 
flood of literature about the great sea 
captain and his discoveries, both in 


French and English. Not the least 
interesting and attractive is this little 


book by Marius Barbeau, in which he 
elaborates the theme of his article in 
the Journal, the indebtedness of Rabelais 
to Cartier for many of the ideas developed 
in his Pantagruel, that brilliant master- 
piece of satire. Whether or not all 
students of Canadian history will accept 
Mr Barbeau’s conclusions, he makes 


most interesting case. 


out a 
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CUMULATIVE INDEX 


Cumulative indices covering Volumes I to IX. 
inclusive. of the Journal are now available to 
members requiring them. Requests may be sent 
to the Publication Office in Montreal. | 
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